THE  FOUR  GEORGES
utmost confusion: only the fact that she did not appre-
ciate the seriousness of her position concealed it from the
foreigner, and so enabled her to negotiate for terms far
more favourable than those which had been granted to
defeated France twenty years before. Still, Pitt realized
that the ministry required strengthening, and he obtained
the none too enthusiastic consent of the King and
Shelburne to approach Fox. The interview was memor-
able, for it marked the parting of the ways. Fox asked
if it was proposed that Shelburne should remain Prime
Minister, and, on receiving a reply in the affirmative,
remarked that it was impossible for him to come into
any Cabinet in these circumstances. On this Pitt broke
off the conversation with the words, "Then we need
discuss the matter no further. I did not come here to
betray Lord Shelburne." As Mr. Hobhouse very truly
observes:
"It was the first recorded occasion on which Fox was
snubbed.551
At this point the Whig leader made the great mistake
of his career. Instead of joining Pitt, with whom he
had no differences of any importance, he formed a
coalition with North. It proved to be an act of political
suicide. The ostensible cause of the alliance was dis-
satisfaction with the proposed terms of peace, but it was
soon discovered that the new administration was unable
to obtain any better terms than Shelburne. There have
been few British governments more loathed than this
one, and when Disraeli declared that the idea of a coali-
tion was repugnant to the nation it was of the Fox-North
combination he was thinking. Even the apathy of the
1 FoX) p. 155; cf. also Russell, Lord John (later Earl): Memorials and Corre-
spondence of C. J. Fox, Vol. II, p. 33.
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